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THE OLD PULPIT AND THE NEW. 

BY BISHOP CYRUS D. POSS, D. D., LL. D., OP THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 



The stimulating article in The North American Eeview 
for February, by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A., on "The New 
Pulpit," does not exhaust this fruitful and familiar subject. 
Some conception of the ideal it sets forth may be gathered from 
the closing sentence: " There is only one man who. whatever esti- 
mate we may have formed of him personally, has ever approxi- 
mately grasped the true functions of the New Pulpit, and that 
man was Henry Ward Beecher." 

I cheerfully accept the editor's invitation to call attention, 
from a different point of view, to some of the essential elements 
of what has been fitly termed " the third great institution of 
Christianity," preaching. It is not my purpose to do this in a 
controversial spirit, for I think controversy is generally a foe to 
truth ; and yet I must traverse the ground of several of Mr. 
Haweis's most important postulates. Few thoughtful men would 
care to object to his definition of " The New Pulpit " so far as it 
goes. " It may be asked what I mean by the New Pulpit. A 
pulpit in touch with the life of the period ; a pulpit up to date ; 
interested in what is interesting ; capable of refocusing religion •, 
quick to note when a phrase is outworn ; resolved to find why 
clever men won't listen to sermons ; convinced that every pursuit, 
occupation, discovery, and faculty of man should have a moral 
thrust, and be prepared to give it." But it would be impossible 
to find an " old fogy " old enough to say one word in apology for 
the " Old Pulpit," as Mr. Haweis caricatures it. " The old pul- 
pit not only will be, it has been, superseded — it is stricken with 
dogmatic ague, it is palsied with fear ; it would persecute if it 
could, but it can't, for it has ceased to inspire convictions worth 
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persecuting." Nevertheless I still have the hardihood to put the 
word " old " into the title of this article. 

The preacher's first duty is to make men listen. He must 
command attention. He may utter profoundest truths of 
the highest importance, but if he cannot somehow make them 
interesting he might as well preach in a graveyard as in a church. 
How to make men listen to the same speaker twice a week for 
years — this is the puzzle and the despair of many a preacher. 

We are told of the Incomparable Teacher that " the common 
people heard him gladly"; and many who did not hear him 
gladly, yet heard him, and kept on hearing at every oppor- 
tunity. It is a fact of immense advantage to the world that He 
is the contemporary and leader of all the ages. His teachings 
can never be "outworn"; rather to the end of time the greatest 
of men will only be rising into a less inadequate apprehension of 
their meaning. Neander profoundly says : " Jesus would not have 
been Son of God and Son of Man had not His words like His 
works, with all their adaptation to the circumstances of the times, 
contained some things that are inexplicable — had they not borne 
concealed within them the germ of an infinite development, re- 
served for future ages to unfold. It is this feature — and all the 
evangelists concur in their representations of it — which distin- 
guishes Christ from all other teachers of men. Advance as they 
may, they can never reach him ; their only task need be, by tak- 
ing Him more and more into their life and thought, to learn bet- 
ter how to bring forth the treasures that lie concealed in Him." " 

What is the preaching needed to-day ? No example can show 
us so well as that of the Great Teacher. He dwelt incessantly on 
"the kingdom of Heaven" which he had come to set up on earth. 
He constantly used parables to show what this kingdom is " like"; 
so that it was almost literally true that " without a parable spake 
he not." He said : " Every scribe which is instructed unto the 
kingdom of Heaven [i. e., to modernize it, every intelligent 
preacher of the good news I bring] is like unto a man that is a 
householder, which brought forth out of his treasures things new 
and old." 

So he himself did. " Things new," of course ; divine revela- 
tion was not yet complete ; the New Testament was to be added 
to the Old ; and new and many-sided applications of the truth were 
to be made to the ever-changing needs of the world. But also 
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" things old" ; he who was the Truth did not brush away at a 
stroke all the imperfect past and create a perfect present ; he 
quoted " Moses and the prophets," and declared that he " came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil," them. In full accord with that 
divinely wise plan which, alike in nature, in the Bible, and in his- 
tory, works -by development and growth, he shows us that the 
New Testament has its roots in the Old, and can never be torn 
away from it. His trustful use of the ancient Scriptures during 
his temptation by the devil, in which (not pausing to ask whether 
Moses wrote the whole of the Pentateuch) he drew from the 
sheath of Deuteronomy three good blades, before the gleaming 
points of which Satan fled, and his freqnent declaration that he 
kept on his steady march to the cross "that the Scriptures 
might be fulfilled," may well teach hypercritics a much needed 
lesson. 

I think nothing is more noticeable in the teaching of Jesus 
Christ than the simplicity and directness of its illustrations drawn 
from the common life of the commonest sort of common people, 
and its searching application of eternal truths to the evils, needs, 
and duties of the age and country in which he lived. No preacher 
who has any proper sense of the force of the Master's example 
can fail to attempt to apply the ever old truth to the ever new 
want of the world; and that pulpit which, in any fair degree, 
succeeds in this endeavor, will be perpetually " new." 

The scope of preaching is thus made manifest. It must deal 
with all human interests in their moral and religious aspects. It 
may shoot wide of the mark, but it cannot go beyond its legiti- 
mate range. Its blunder often is, not in touching or treating a 
great variety of topics, but in dealing with them wrongly. So 
the question is not so much what the minister shall preach, as 
how. Shall he preach about politics, municipal reform, court- 
ship, marriage, divorce, the theatre, dancing, temperance, the 
suppression of the liquor traffic, the relations of capital and 
labor, tenement-houses, the water supply of cities, Sunday news- 
papers, biogenesis, evolution ? Certainly, if (alas, a great if), if 
he knows enough to do it wisely. All these things lie within his 
range as a man divinely called to stand in the front rank of the 
moral and. religious teachers of the world. He is specially set 
apart for this high function, and relieved of secular cares, that he 
may prepare himself for it. Men naturally look to the pulpit to 
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incarnate the best conscience of the age, and listen to it with high 
respect if it deserves respect. 

Concerning the minister's duty in relation to politics I had 
opportunity to express myself fully in my article on " Politics 
and the Pulpit " in The North American Beview for Novem- 
ber, 1892 ; so I shall here add but a few words. No doubt a min- 
ister may do great harm and little good by making his pulpit the 
arena for political party strife. His frequent advocacy or de- 
nunciation of any political party, as such, will be justly felt as an 
offence by good men who honestly differ with him. The most 
numerous denomination of Protestant Christians in this country 
long since flung to the breeze the banner of Total Abstinence and 
Legal Prohibition; its chief legislative body declares, "We do 
not presume to dictate the political conduct of our people," 
and after a ringing report on the diabolism of the drink traffic, 
and the urgent duty of suppressing it, adds, " This report shall 
not be construed as an indorsement of any political party." Yet, 
while the pulpit sacredly respects the right of individual judg- 
ment in voting, it must thunder against all political malfeasance 
and corruption ; it cannot " have fellowship with" any "throne 
of iniquity which frameth mischief by law." It must lift up its 
voice like a trumpet when a reform mayor begins what (let us 
hope) will yet be a great and noble career, by consorting with the 
worst enemies of society to secure the legal opening of liquor sa- 
loons on Sunday. It is an instructive fact that the recent great 
political overturning in the metropolis of this country, which has 
broken up one of the vilest and strongest governmental machines 
that ever cursed any city, and has quickened the pulses of mil- 
lions of honest men, was chiefly due to the strenuous and per- 
sistent efforts of a single preacher of the Gospel. But for Dr. 
Chas. EL Parkhurst, New York would still be ridden and fleeced 
and defied by Tammany. In his book on Our Fight with 
Tammany, Dr. Parkhurst says: 

" It was the pulpit that did the work; journalistic roasting, these vaga- 
bonds will enjoy and grow cool over. But when it is clear that the man 
who speaks it is speaking it, not for the purpose of putting money into his 
pocket or power into his party, but is speaking it because it is true, and, in 
speaking it, appreciates his oracular authority as one commissioned of God 
to speak it, there is a suggestion of the Judgment Day about it, there is a 
presentiment of the invisible God back of it, that knots the stringy con- 
science of these fellows into contortions of terror. Warning power of the 
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pulpit ? There is all of power in the pulpit that there is^of God voicing him- 
self through the man who stands in the pulpit." 

Let the pulpit learn that it must stand up for the Ten Com- 
mandments, even when a monster Moloch political machine has 
undertaken to grind them to dust. 

Next after municipal reform and the general purification of 
politics, the burning question for the American citizen is the 
Labor Question ; that is, the problem how to establish just and 
humane relations between employers and wage-earners. This 
issue must be squarely and successfully met, or else our boasted 
civilization must accept the brand of disastrous failure. Mr. 
John Trevor, the founder of the miscalled "Labor Church," 
strikingly says : 

" In the labor movement we have manifested the real vital energy of 
our time. Before the fierce activity of this growing force all the old powers 
are bending the knee. It is a new life which demands a new interpretation ; 
and with it to urge them forward. Religion and science and politics are 
reaching newer and truer conclusions. It is the commanding genius of our 
age, which on all sides compels new canons of criticism and a fresh set of 
rules for the Art of Life." 

His evident sincerity and noble purpose at once account and 
atone for some exaggeration. Surely a crisis is on us. This 
country must reckon with the labor movement. The great 
strikes which have paralyzed vast industries from time to time, 
and which last year shook the whole fabric of trade and travel, 
are symptoms of a deep and growing discontent. The causes 
and the cure of that discontent must be sought by all good men. 
Pre-eminently this inquiry is the fit work of the church and of 
the pulpit. Nothing is settled until it is settled rightly ; and the 
settlement of this question on a basis of everlasting righteousness 
is the indispensable work of the highly civilized countries in the 
near to-morrow. 

One of the serious embarrassments in the case is the careless 
and current utterance of sundry half-truths and flagrant errors, 
as though they were truisms beyond dispute. In one or the other 
of these categories may be classed the assumption of the absolute 
right of unlimited accumulation of wealth, the right of every 
capitalist to employ or dismiss the laborer on his own terms and 
at his own will, and the indefeasible right of every laborer to 
strike when he will without notice. Many a leading editorial 
in our chief dailies has assumed, as needing no argument, the 
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incontestable truth of these fundamental fallacies. But surely 
society must find its way to some law (happy if it may be the 
Divine Law of Love) to prevent such enormous accumulations of 
wealth as have built up grinding monopolies and corrupted 
political and judicial action ; surely the rights of capital in the 
employment, dismissal, and remuneration of laborers, at least in 
the case of great corporations fattening on public franchises, are 
radically affected by their duty to the public ; surely no man has 
a right to strike under circumstances which imperil the lives or 
the property of multitudes of persons entirely innocent of any 
relation to his quarrel with his employers. Of course I speak of 
moral right and not of mere legal permission ; for, at best, human 
law is only a clumsy attempt to realize in acts some of the plain- 
est principles of essential righteousness. 

The absolute right to strike is so generally assumed that we 
must pause a moment here. Has a surgeon a right to strike in 
the midst of an amputation ? Has the crew of a ship the right to 
strike in a storm at sea ? Had the engineer of the Ferris Wheel 
the right to strike with fifteen hundred people suspended in mid- 
air ? Has a locomotive engineer a right to strike and leave his 
train between stations, imperilling hundreds of lives ? 

These hints of thought suffice to suggest that the open ques- 
tions between employers and wage-earners can never be wisely 
settled until men learn to think about the rights of others as well 
as their own, and to discuss duties as well as rights. Foremost 
among the leaders in this crusade of peace and goodwill must be 
the ministers of religion. Men of no other class have such op- 
portunities for notable usefulness in this inviting field ; and they 
themselves have no other work more urgent. The pulpit should 
proclaim, with all the emphasis it can command, the perils and 
duties of rich men, and the absolute destruction to character 
which the love of money habitually works. Prophets, apostles, 
and the Lord himself furnish abundant material for this purpose. 
" He that getteth riches, and not by right, shall leave them in 
the midst of his days, and at his end shall be a fool." " He that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent." " How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God." 
" They that will be rich fall into many foolish and hurtful lusts 
which drown men in destruction and perdition." 

It must also proclaim the perpetual obligation of all men at all 
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times to obey the laws of the land ; that civilized government is 
a divine institution ; that even when Nero was on the throne of 
Rome an inspired apostle declared that " The powers that be are 
ordained of God ; whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power re- 
sisteth the ordinance of God "; that mobs and riots are utterly- 
wicked, and should be instantly and sternly suppressed, if need 
be, by bullets ; that "order is Heaven's first law" and society's 
first need, a need more imperative than even liberty itself ; and 
that the pulpit and the church can not fail to be the sympathiz- 
ing friends and allies of all workers who seek their real rights by 
lawful means. 

Another topic which needs fuller and wiser treatment from 
the pulpit is popular amusements. The attitude of the minister 
on the question thus suggested should be determined under the 
regulative influence of the following general principles and pre- 
cepts. 1. Candid recognition of the need of amusements. 2. Cor- 
dial approval of all amusements, within due limits, which are 
in themselves innocent, and which experience proves to have no 
injurious associations or tendencies. 3. Firm, clear, bold con- 
demnation of manifestly demoralizing amusements. 4. The 
utilization of the home as the world's great pleasure garden. 
5. Such employment of all Christian and moral people in such 
beneficent activities as shall preoccupy their minds and polarize 
their hearts into instinctive repulsion of debasing amusements ; 
thus illustrating what Chalmers termed " the expulsive power of 
a new affection." 6. A standard based on the ethics of the New 
Testament, which allows large personal liberty, and yet enjoins in 
some things the surrender of personal liberty for the general 
good. 7. The final practical test to be, as it is stated by that 
wonderful man whose ecclesiastical statesmanship was excelled 
only by his " genius for godliness," John Wesley, the taking of 
only "such diversions as can be used in the name of the Lord 
Jesus." 

We must frankly recognize the need of amusement. Asceti- 
cism was one of the most grievous blunders that religion ever 
made. Its day has passed away for ever, with that of the rack and 
the thumbscrew. God meant this for a happy world — I had almost 
said for a jolly world. Birds chant, lambs frisk, kittens gambol, 
brooks sing. Play is the great business of young children, and 
the urgent need of many a tired man. Man is the only laughing 
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animal. At the best, those supposed ancestors, assigned us by 
such as trace our origin, not to the Garden of Eden, but to the 
zoological garden, can only grin. We haye no proof that any 
animal but man can " take in a joke " with or without " a sur- 
gical operation." Mirth and wit are faculties of man, just as 
truly as reason and conscience ; and are faculties to be used and 
richly enjoyed. At least, let such as have only the faintest 
rudiments of these faculties be modest enough to pass charitable 
judgment on such as luxuriate in them. Robert Hall's question 
to a criticising, tombstone, clerical brother was profoundly philo- 
sophical : " Brother, suppose it had pleased the Almighty to 
endow you with wit, what would you have done with it ? " 

The rules above suggested furnish ample ground for the un- 
sparing condemnation of some popular amusements ; that is, 
such as break over all due limits of time, or lead to gambling, 
lewdness, and moral degeneracy. They rule out the theatre and 
the promiscuous dance, and have brought these under the ban of 
the highest councils of almost every branch of the Christian 
Church, and also of the foremost philosophic moralists of every 
age. They are also full of suggestion as to some forms of college 
athletics. All honor to wise physical culture. The body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and should be made and kept as strong 
and alert and healthy and enduring as possible. Let every col- 
lege encourage gymnastics, and all forms of open-air athletic 
sports — the jollier the better — if they are harmless. But if base- 
ball and football must require such overtraining as shall make a 
young man merely a splendid brute, developing his muscle at the 
expense of his brains and his health; and if they must be so played 
as to encourage betting and bone-breaking, then every college 
should frown them down, and, if need be, put them down. 

The principles which should govern the pulpit in the treat- 
ment of the three topics we have thus considered — Politics, the 
Labor Movement, and Popular Amusements — will apply to sun- 
dry other subjects which we cannot now touch. The method of 
that treatment is highly important. Its moral quality and prac- 
tical value may be destroyed by a flashy sensationalism. It must 
go to the Bible, and thence bring forth " things new and old." 
Here is a perennial and exhaustless fountain. When, therefore, 
the author of Verbum Dei speaks of the Holy Scriptures as 
"a great and indispensable primer to the human spirit," I de- 
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mur. " Primer ! " It is a complete Cyclopaedia of moral and re- 
ligious truth, for all the world, to the end of time. In eighteen 
hundred years there has not been added the dot of an "i" or the 
cross of a "t" to the moral and religious teaching contained, in 
germ, at least, in the Bible. Its wise expositor can never lack 
material for ample illustration of the duties and rebuke of the sins 
of modern life. John Eobinson, of Leyden, in his farewell ad- 
dress to the Pilgrim Fathers, with the true spirit of a reverent 
student of the ever new Book, said : "I am very confident the 
Xiord hath more truth and light yet to break out of His Holy 
"Word." Biblical theology must of course be a constantly advanc- 
ing science, but it is in the Word that all its materials are found. 

By keeping close to the Bible, therefore, and always bearing in 
mind that his primary function is distinctively spiritual, and 
only thus, can the preacher deal successfully with the manifold 
and ever varying phases of human life. Only thus can he make 
himself felt as God's voice to men, and lead them into a new life. 
In certain quarters it is quite the fashion to slur " the preaching 
of the Gospel." So-called pulpits are set up which cast impious 
fling3 at ''the orthodox trust for salvation to the blood of a cruci- 
fied Jew." The five principles of Mr. Trevor's " Labor Church" 
can all be accepted by a Deist; so it is not sm-prising that as he 
frankly says, in some case3 " the Church is little more than a 
Sunday meeting of the Labor party, usually with the prayer 
omitted." 

Thomas Chalmers preached for twelve years, with all his 
splendid eloquence, on " the meanness of dishonesty, the viilany 
of falsehood," etc. , and did his utmost to make men better by 
secular motives. He frankly gives the result of this experience 
in these words : "I never heard of any such reformation having 
been effected ; if there was anything at all brought about in this 
way it is more than I ever got any account of. It was not until 
the free offer of forgiveness through the blood of Christ was 
urged upon men, that I ever heard of any of those subordinate 
reformations." His example impressively shows that the pulpit, 
which is to transform the world, must grapple with the con- 
sciences of men in God's appointed way. It will thus bring forth 
from its treasures things perpetually " new," by drawing ever- 
more on the irrepealably "old." 

Cyrus D. Foss, 



